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-in-Chief to the seat of war. 


ie ae 
POLITICAL. 


WE extract the following passages from an article in the Sahachar, 
of the 22nd December, headed the “ Afghan 
ee War ”:—The liberty-loving people of Afghan- 
istan have made a common cause against the invaders. We fear the 
rigorous punishments dealt out by General Roberts have had the effect of 
increasing their hostilities. The people of this country believe that the 
punitive measures adopted by him were unnecessarily severe. Be that as it 
may, the warlike preparations were so quietly made by the Afghan Sardars, 
that the British General was not in the least aware of them. He at the 
same time made two great blunders. First, he, it would seem, had forgotton 
that he was in an enemy’s country, with a population armed to a man, and 
where therefore it was always necessary to have mounted men moving about 
the country for the purpose of procuring intelligence. The repressive policy 
adopted by Sir F. Roberts made it impossible fo. him to obtain any secret 
intelligence, while those that were actually set to do this work were not his 
own men. Secondly, he underrated the strength of the enemy. Now 
this is opposed to the very first principles of war. Of course, the respon- 
sibility of this action mainly attaches to Lord Lytton, who has in this war 
subordinated military considerations to the requirements of diplomacy. The 
British soldiers are indeed possessed of almost unlimited courage ; but the 
cannot achieve impossibilities. In Cabul, Lord Lytton has but followed 
the same mistaken policy which, under the guidance of Sir Bartle Frere, 
brought about the untimely deaths of a few hundreds of brave warriors in 
Zululand. It has been extremely unwise to station General Roberts in 
Cabul with merely 6,000 troops. Sufficient reinforcements again have not 
been held ready for co-operating with him. In his selection of officers the 
Viceroy has not been successful. We read with suprise that a certain 
General is sent to a particular place with no more than 300 men with 
him. A field officer commanding 300 men can only point to one conclu- 
sion. There are now in India large numbers of unemployed old officers 
whose knowledge of the science of war is drawn from books which are as 
antiquated as those in which we used to be examined in our boyhood. 
Their knowledge of course is as vivid(?) as ourown. General Stewart 
in Candahar, and General Bright and Colonel Gordon in other parts of 
Afghanistan, have performed their work in a manner which, had the Duke of 
Wellington been General, would not have made it possible for him to leave 
the command in their hands for a day longer. The Afghans watched the 
movements of the British army and took note of its strength. General 
Roberts became aware of the existence of the enemy only when, after having 
completed their preparations, they actually appeared upon the field. Govern- 
ment is about to send reinforcements. In the meantime, we are confident 
that General Roberts will be able to hold his position. "We are, however, 
uneasy because no news has been received from him. Is General Bright 
fit for active duties? We confess we are not satisfied with the manner of 
his work. May God protect General Roberts and the heroic troops serving 
under him! The time has now arrived when the public should come to 
the aid of Lord Lytton’s Government. They will doubtless approve of 
whatever measures it may adopt for the relief of General Roberts in 
Afghanistan. It is, however, expected that the policy of favouritism which 
is In vogue under the present régime should be abandoned at least in this 
hour of danger, and that, instead of favourites, really able men be sent to 
Cabul. There should be no more delay in stripping Generals Stewart and 
Bright of their commands. It behoves Lord Lytton to leave war to those 
whose work it is; and instead of his meddling with it, send the Commander- 


Let all the troops stationed in Bengal, as well - 
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as the army of the Maharajah Scindia, be sent thither. Government should 
know that it has the support of the public. England’s power would not of 
course diminish even if Roberts perished with all his troops. What one regrets 
is that such a daring warrior should be placed in such a position of difficulty. 
9. The following observations are extracted from an article in the 
| Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 23rd December :— 
pmb gassed In what an inauspicious hour was this Cabul 
war entered upon! Old Shere Ali, deprived of his throne, perished in exile ; 
Major Cavagnari, a gallant soldier of the British Government, was murdered 
by the enemy; Yakub Khan has been brought to India as a captive. But 
what has been the outcome of all this? The spectacle of a people without 
a leader to guide them and ready to defend their dearly-prized boon of liberty 
at the sword’s point greets the eyes. They know they have no chance of 
success in an open battle against the trained soldiers of the British Govern- 
ment; but yield they will not, for they are not made of such stuff as will 
accept this lot. Hence it follows that either they must be exterminated, or 
the British army leave Afghanistan. The extermination of an innocent and 
free people on the strength of a mere suspicion is such an immoral proceed- 
ing that the civilized world will never approve of it. Will the gracious 
Empress of India be able to listen unmoved to the wails of the aged and the 
widows and the orphans among. the Afghan people when these are echoed 
throughout the world? Retirement from Afghanistan is therefore the best 
policy ; and considering that the Afghans have been reduced to great straits, 
and that they have been fully convinced of the power of the British Lion, 
it is one which, if adopted, will not injure the prestige of the Government of 
India. If this is not sufficient to make Jord Lytton desist, history will for 
ever, and in clear language, proclaim his disgrace. How, again, is the cost 
of this expensive and protracted war to be met? Wecan.clearly predict 
that the distress of the impoverished por of this country. will reach the 
extreme point. The Afghan war would have been Jong since brought to an 
end if it were Lords Beaconsfield and Lytton who had had to pay for its 
prosecution from their own pockets. 
8. Referring to the critical position of General Roverts in Sherpur, 


| the Bharat Milur, of the 28rd December, 
e Afghan war. 


remarks that nothing could be a greater folly 
than placing any confidence in the treacherous, fanatical, and liberty-loving 


people of Afghanistan. Government, it appears, had no doubts regarding 
the safety of the troops in Cabul, who too were living therein with a false 
sense of security. We have no wish to point out the unwisdom of this 
course, but will merely remark that the crisis that has now arrived is due 
to a want of foresight on the part of the Government. Almost everybody 
had warned Government that the life of the British Agent could never be safe 
in Cabul; and the truth of their warning was confirmed by the murder 
of Cavagnari, to avenge which all the subsequent troubles arose. It is strange 
that Government did not yet wake up to the gravity of the situation. Lord 
Lytton’s fancied successes have, however, all been dissipated by the victorious 
clamour of the Afghans. It is difficult to know the exact situation in 
Afghanistan at the present moment. There is no means of obtaining any 
correct information regarding events in that country. One thing, however, is 
clear, namely that affairs there have come to such a pas 


will require much thought and extensive preparations on the part of the 
invaders to undo the evil that has now been done. 


4. We extract the following observations from the opening editorial 


The difficult; en of the Sddhgrani, of the 28th December :— 
Government. +‘Be British “We see that the British Government is beset 


with difficulties on all sides which ‘it is possible 
the rulers do not themselves perceive. We are, however, uneasy on account 
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of the fearful symptoms that are disclosing themselves. Strong in the 
conviction that the weal and woe of the people are indissolubly bound 
up with that of Government—that the former suffer through any indis- 
cretion which may be committed by the latter—we think itis the duty 
of every loyal subject to express freely his views to Government. con- 
cerning any dangers to which he may think it exposed. We do not 
understand much of politics: we can only cry when we saffer from the 
consequences of any policy. Poor as we are, we are constantly thinking only 
of the means whereby the troubles which have arisen in Cabul may be 
ended. The recent mishap in that country has proved a serious disaster to 
Government. Many brave European officers and Goorkha soldiers have 
perished in the late contest. The spectacle is one which is really frightful 
to contemplate ; and our regret is increased when we think that, disregard- 
ing the lessons of history, and without any necessity or profit, Government 
is prosecuting this sanguinary war in Afghanistan. Really it seems as though 
it has acted all through this war as reckless of consequences as aboy. The 
voice of warning uttered by the people of this country against the projected 
invasion of Afghanistan was totally unheeded, but the dangers which had 
been predicted have actually come to pass, and our anxiety concerning the 
safety of the troops entrenched at Sherpur is gradually increasing. So much 
for affairs in Cabul. The simultaneous appearance of troubles on the North- 
Eastern frontier with the savage Nagas; the increasingly hostile attitude of 
the King of Burma, and his warlike preparations ; the progress of the Rumpa 
rebellion in Madras ; the continuance of dacoities in the Bombay Presidency ; 
and lastly, the depressed condition of the exchequer and the enormous public 
debt, have all combined to increase the difficulties of the Government. Add 
to this the apprehension of increased taxation which has seized the popular 
mind in India, the troubles which have arisen in Ireland, and the lack of 
cordial relations with the continental powers, and you will get some idea of 
the embarrassments of England at the present moment. We are, however, 
confident that she will be able to surmount all difficulties and assert 
her power. What we regret is that the British should have created the 
present difficulties for themselves, in utter disregard of advice and 
remonstrance. 


PuBLic ADMINISTRATION. 


5. The Prabhdtt, of the 20th December, complains that the. Railway 

| _ Companies, although they derive the largest 
mo! class passengers on the Indian Hart of their income from the third and fourth 
class passengers, show an indifference to 

their comforts and necessities. Of course the writer does not advocate an 
extension to them of all the comforts and privileges which are enjoyed by 
those who travel first or second class; but such matters as the following 
need looking after :—(1) There are no seats allowed for passengers in the 
fourth class carriages on the Hastern Bengal Railway, which are more 
like cages than anything else. That the Company would not pecuniarily be 
losers if they furnished these carriages with seats may be easily seen from the 
circumstance that the lowest class carriages for passengers on the Bast 
Indian Railway are so furnished. (2) There are no baths or water-closets 
attached to the third and fourth class carriages, although the passengers 
using these carriages require them more urgently than those who travel a 
class higher. (3) The abolition of the Mitrdlayas or refreshment-rooms for 
native passengers, where they could be served with rice and other food, is 
felt to be extremely inconvenient. This measure was due to the self-seeking 
intrigues of afew Kuropeans, (4) There are no lights placed in many third 


and fourth class carriages. 


9.3 
6. Ina long article the 4uanda Bazar Pairikd, of the 23rd December, 
dwells on the fearful outbreak of fever in the 
Fever in the North-Western Pro- North-Western Provinces, and: the high rate of 
~igege mortality caused by it.. The following remarks 
are made towards the conclusion of the editorial:—The authorities seem as 
though they did not know anything about the matter. Both in profession 


and practice they show a love for this country, Thus the Afghan war 
was entered upon in the interests of India, while it was for her that 


Sir Louis Cavagnari and other eminent men have laid down their lives, But - 


the country, which appears to be an object of so much concern to the rulers, 
is fast becoming as desolate as a cremation ground. If the people of India 
were thus allowed to die off, who would be left to buy Manchester goods 
or the salt of Liverpool? On whom would the British rulers exercise their 
authority ? Who would be left to witness Lord Lytton’s durbars or to 
salute the Queen as Empress of India? 

7. The same paper is glad that the attempt made on the life of 
Lord Lytton when His Excellency was recently 
driving to Government House from the rail- 
way-station at Howrah has proved a failure. In this number of the paper 
the Editor contents himself with only noticing the different opinions that are 
being expressed as to the mental condition of the would-be assassin, and the 
probable motive which led him to fire at the Viceroy. The writer reserves 
his own comments on the occurrence for a future issue. Some of the opinions 
thus noticed are indeed novel and striking. Thus, according to one party, Dessa 
was probably instigated by Mr. Gladstone, the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the British Indian Association to do what he attempted to do— 
by the ex-premier because he is opposed to the policy of the present 
Ministry, and by the associations, because they were reproved by the 
Viceroy. Another, according to the Editor, believes that the whole thing has 


been got up by Lord Lytton to secure popular sympathy and congratulatory 
addresses from the citizens of Calcutta. 


8. The Ducca Prakash, of the 28th December, observes that 


oo Mr. Rampini, as the District and Sessions 

Mr. Rampini, the Jadge of Dacca “Judge of Dacca, has disappointed many who 
had expected to find, in the discharge of the duties of his new office, the 
same evidence of ability, wisdom, and impartiality which characterised him 
when he was Joint-Magistrate in this district. An attentive observation 
of his work for some months past has led to the belief that in civil work, 
and more particularly in the knowledge of native life and manners, and 
in the habit of mixing with natives, his predecessor was by far his superior. 
One ground of complaint against Mr. Rampini is that he is unduly 


severe upon his ministerial officers and overworks them. They were not 
allowed the recent Maharam holidays. 


9. The DNavavibhdkar, of the 29th December, remarks that in its 


hee os ee a _ @agerness to make retrenchments Government 
apprehended. == == «SEEMS to be determined upon abolishing the 
charitable dispensaries in the country. Now, 
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the extent of State aid in connection with these institutions has always 


been confined to supplying them with medicine at a cheap rate. There are 
officers whose duty it is to-see that no waste is incurred. As a matter of 
fact also, as regards medicines, very little waste or robbery. takes place in 
these charitable dispensaries. Government; ‘however, appears to think 
differently, and constantly suspects that everything is not t therein. It 
insists upon the use of cheap indigenous drugs in place of costly English 
medicines. This is one of the reasons why the people are so averse to 
tesort to charitable dispensaries. Still, if there is waste, as Government seems 
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constantly to suspect, let means be used to check it ; but there does not 
certainly appear to be any necessity of discontinuing the supply of medical 
stores altogether. If the step contemplated is really taken, these institutions 
will soon be things of the past; for the funds at their disposal raised by 
subscriptions and donations are too poor to pay for medicines after defraying 
other charges. The abolition of the dispensaries will be felt to be a serious 
hardship by a fever-stricken, diseased, and poor people, who cannot afford to 
pay for costly medical treatment. There are few Kavirajes now left in 
villages; so that even their aid is not available. ‘‘ We do hope, concludes 
the Editor, “that a Government which annually expends ten lakhs of rupees 
on the tour of the Viceroy will not grudge the small expenditure of twenty 

thousand rupees on the maintenance of these useful institutions. 
10. A. correspondent of the Dacca Prakash, of the 21st December, 
writing from Assam, asks the Chief Commis- 
FE Sony i pean jadi- sioner to restore the old jurisdiction of Barapeta 
7 and post an additional judicial officer thereto. 
It is almost impossible for one officer to dispose of the large amount of work 
in this sub-division, especially in the cold season, when roads and communi- 
cations being practicable, a large number of suits is instituted, and the 

sub-divisional officer is besides required to be out on a tour. 


EDUCATION. 


11. The same paper deprecates the proposal to abolish the Artizan’s 

re School at Dacca. Even with its present 

ae ern eee incomplete organization and mediocre teaching 
staff it is doing much good to the inhabitants of Kastern Bengal by impart- 
ing a practical education to the sons of mechanics and others. If the 
institution is not financially a success, the fault is to be attributed to 
Government, which has not placed it on a completely workable footing. 
The supply of a more qualified staff of teachers and better machinery - 
will remove the defects which at present characterise it. Its income 
is annually increasing, and it may be hoped that after a few years it 
will become a self-supporting institution. It is to be regretted that instead 
of improving its status the authorities are about to do away with it alto- 
gether, on the ground that as a technical college is shortly to be established 
in Calcutta in connection with the Civil Engineering College, the further 
maintenance of this school is no longer necessary. This,. however, is a 
mistake. The proposed college, if established, will be productive of but little 
good to the boys of Hastern Bengal who are being educated in theArtizan’s 
School—boys who are too poor to bear the expense of removing to Calcutta. 
12. We make the following extract from a long article in the 


Pe " Navavibhdkar, of the 29th December :—In 
ian education. «India, the British Government had so long per- 


: : formed successfully its peculiarly difficult work 
of extending an impartial treatment to the different races inhabiting the 


country, and of equally fostering their often conflicting interests. The 
result of this was that there was contentment. The present admipis- 
tration, however, works on different lines. There is something wrong in 
every measure it undertakes; even when it desires to do good, it rarely suc- 
ceeds in effecting its object. Whatever it undertakes has the effect of dis- 
satisfying either all sections or some section of the people, as will be clearl 


seen from the manner in which it is incurring unpopularity with Hindus 


and others by its efforts to create facilities for the education of Kuropeans 
and Kast Indians. 


Under the influence of ungovernable lust, and in disregard of all moral 
considerations, the Europeans committed a breach of the Seventh Com- 
mandment in the Decalogue and thus created the East Indians. Every 
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thoughtful person can easily imagine that a community which owes its exist-- 


ance to vice should be naturally characterized by many imperfections, and, 
as a matter of fact, the East Indiaas are thus characterized. To the people 
of Calcutta this statement dces not require any proof; if any were required, 
it would be found in Cossytollah, Chunagully, and in the Police Court. 
Of course, there may be honest and good men among this community, but 


their number is as insignificant as a drop of milk in the ocean. Govern-. 


ment has now-a-days grown somewhat indifferent to the well-being of 
nundreds of millions of morally disposed, enlightened, and well-behaved, 
though poor, natives of this country ; while it is labouring for the good of 
this comparatively well-to-do community, which is born of vice. The latter 
has found an advocate in Archdeacon Baly, a person whose duty it is to 
promote the spiritual welfare of Kuropeans in India, but who draws his pay 
from revenues raised from the people of this country. Not content with 
agerandizing himself at their expense, he now seeks to secure for the 
East Indians a portion of this benefit. Those, however, for whose welfare 
this ungrateful Archdeacon is Jaboring so much are not without friends. 
It is for them that the Europeans in India usually deprive the natives 
of their just rights. Although ignorant and uneducated, they enjoy a prac- 
tical monopoly of the high appointments in the public service which remain 
after providing for Europeans, while able, educated, and helpless natives are 
pining away for want of employment. To the latter, Government occasion- 
ally gives the benefit of eloquent advice as to the necessity uf their taking 
to independent pursuits. The Hast Indians do not show any inclination to 
betake themselves to agriculture, a sea life, or soldering like Huropeans. 
They learn a little, and with the aid of patrons manage to secure good appoint- 
ments in the public offices, thus superseding the really competent. It is 
really strange that indifferent to the condition of the mass of Hindu, 
Mahomedan, Budhist, and Native Christians, Government is directing all its 
energies to ameliorate the status of the East Indians. Already a large sum 
is annually expended by the State on their education, while the schools in 
which natives are educated are opento them. Regarding the number of 
Kuropean boys and girls of a school-going age as put down by Archdeacon 
Baly, the Editor believes that on enquiry the exact number of those that are 
purely of European descent would be found to be much smaller. Doubtless 
the number has been set down as a high one, because there is an advantage 
in having Hast Indians regarded as Europeans, The proposal made by the 
Archdeacon to impose an educational cess, if carried out, will prove bene- 
ficial. His enthusiasm has apparently got the better of his judgment, when he 
suggests compulsory education for the Hast Indians. Will the entertainment 
of any additional police force be rendered necessary for this purpose P 


In conclusion, the Editor remarks that Government need not be ut all so 
anxious for the advancement of the East Indian boys and girls. These chiefly 
reside in towns where there are good schools in abundance which might be 
advantageously resorted to by them. They would be able to reform their ways 
by mixing with native lads ; for, as it is, they are precluded from mixing with 
either respectable Natives or Europeans. The statements of Archdeacon Baly 
notwithstanding, the East Indian lads will have their moral character improved 
than otherwise by such intercourse. It does not behove a paternal Govern- 


ment to do anything in the way of class legislation, which may increase race 


antagonism in this country. 


13. Referring to the resolution of Government on the desirability of 
The proposed Technical College. establishing a Technical College at Shivpore 
in connection with tne Civil Engineerin 
College at Calcutta, the same paper remarks that the schooling fee (8 Rs. 
which has been fixed for the first class pupils appears to be too high for 
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natives. In the Civil Engineering College they pay a fee of Re. 5 a month; 
and there is no reason to fix a higher one for pupils of the new institution. 
Most of the pupils would probably belong to the middle classes of native 
society, which, although respectable, are not certainly able to pay so much for 
their children’s education. The writer does not approve of the limitation of 
the number of scholarships separately tenable in the new college to half the 
number of those who may compete. In the matter of scholarships, it is 
desirable that the rule which obtains in the University should also prevail 
here. The writer further remarks that the abolition of the Dacca Artizan 
School which is contemplated is not desirable. This school is doing much 
important work among the people of Eastern Bengal. In conclusion, 
it is believed that the statement that Government will not guarantee to the 
successful candidates employment in the Public Works Department will 
have a greatly discouraging effect. This country has not yet got an apprecia- 
tive public to patronize qualified mechanical engineers and architects; and 
such natives have consequently to depend on Government for employ- 
ment. 
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